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Abstract: 

The computer represents the latest evolutionary stage in the processing of words. This study 
examines the “imperfect mirror” of advertising to learn how marketing messages are shaping 
the way that we understand this new means of communication. The producers of word 
processing products play a central role in the drama of the digital word, but the primary 
protagonists are technology and humanity. Most advertisements cast technology as the hero 
and humanity as the rescued victim. 
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Introduction 

We stand at the brink of a new age, a new time, when the handling of the 
written word will change very deeply, and civilization will change 
accordingly. 1 

Words are the building blocks of language. From hieroglyphics pressed into clay, to 
the development of parchment scrolls, to Gutenberg’s manipulation of moveable type, words 
have been processed into visible forms. The computer represents the latest evolutionary stage 
in the processing of words. As Nelson suggests in the opening quote, this new way of 
building language may have lasting impacts on civilization. Yet, computer-processed words 
are one of the least tangible forms of writing. Jay David Bolter notes that “Words in the 
computer are ultimately embodied in the collective behavior of electrons, which fly around in 
the machine at unimaginable speeds.” 2 

IBM coined the term “word processing” in 1964 to describe a typing machine that used 
magnetic tape to store pages of text. With the introduction of personal computers in the late 
1970s, the concept of word processing expanded. The capabilities for on-screen editing, 
cutting, pasting, and endless revisions have been defined, refined, and packaged. Michael 
Heim suggests that word processing has become a cultural phenomenon. 3 

Brenda Laurel compares the cultural phenomenon of computing with the cultural 
experience of theater. She claims that computers “have the potential to transform the process 
of writing from a series of isolated and cumbersome tasks into a whole action that retains and 



Theodor Holm Nelson, Literary Machines 90.1, (Sausalito, CA: Mindful Press, 1990): 0/11. 

Jay David Bolter, Writing Space, (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1991): 5-6. 

Michael Heim, Electric Language: A Philosophical Study of Word Processing, (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1987): 5. 
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refreshes its connections to its inspiration, materials, and outcome.” 4 But, to achieve this 
potential, developers must recognize the inherent drama of human computer interaction. 

This paper explores the evolving drama of word processing as it is played out in the 
advertising messages of software developers. Roland Marchand used a similar approach in his 
attempt to understand American life in the early part of the twentieth century. He began an 
analysis of advertising from 1920 to 1940 with the premise that advertising would provide an 
“authentic and uncomplicated social mirror” of that time. Instead, he found that “advertising’s 
mirror not only distorted, it also selected.” 5 The research reported below recognizes that 
advertising is not a perfect mirror. Nevertheless, marketers’ messages about word processing 
are a key element in the drama of the digital word. 

Setting the Stage 

Social science research on word processing has focused primarily on issues such as the 
impact of this type of software on creativity, non-linear thinking, and education. Articles on 
the marketing of word processing software have remained primarily the domain of trade 
journals such as Computerworld, InfoWorld , and PC Magazine . A few articles related to the 
marketing of software in general have appeared in academic journals. For example, Petroski 



Brenda Laurel, Computers as Theater, (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wessley, 1993): 173. 

Roland Marchand, Advertising the American Dream , (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1986): xv-xvii 

See for example, Gerald W. Bracey, “Word Processing and Creativity: A Mixed Bag,” Phi 
Delta Kappan , 74 (October, 1992): 180-182. 

See for example, G. David Garson, “Computer Assistance of Social Science Writing,” The 
Social Science Journal, 27 (July, 1989): 335-344. 

See for example, Renate I. Rohde, “Effect of Word Processing on Students' Grades and 
Evaluation of Instruction in Freshman Composition,” Psychological Reports , 72 (June, 1993): 
1259-1265. 
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sampled advertisements for engineering software in 1990 and 1994 and found that the 1990 
advertisements emphasize the reliability and ease of use of packages. However, the 1994 
advertisements make fewer implied promises about the software doing the engineer's work. 9 

Because of the relative paucity of academic literature on the marketing of word 
processing software, this paper takes a descriptive approach to analyzing the world according 
to word processing advertisers. To gain insight into how marketers framed their messages 
about word processing products, a sample was drawn of advertisements that appeared from 
1982 through 1995 in PC Magazine . I0 November 11 issues were selected for analysis because 
both new products and new ad campaigns are often launched in November to coincide with 
COMDEX, the computer industry’s major trade show. This study examines all ads in the 
sample that are at least 1/2 page in size and that focus primarily on word processing products. 
This sample yielded 61 ads for 29 different products. 

Both graphic and textual elements of each advertisement were analyzed. Appendix 1 
summarizes all of the headlines in the ads and Appendix 2 provides samples of some ads that 
are representative of primary themes that emerged in the analysis. 

The Arena 

Before considering content of the ads, it is helpful to examine briefly the context in 
terms such as total number of ads, ad pages, and ad size. The sample yielded 86.75 pages of 



Henry Petroski, “Failed promises,” American Scientist, 82 (Jan-Feb, 1994): 6-10. 

Among computer magazines, PC Magazine has consistently had the highest advertising page 
count and was therefore the choice for analysis. PC Magazine began publication in 1982. 

In 1982 and 1983, PC Magazine produced one issue per month. From 1984 through 1995 the 
magazine produced two issues per month; in those years, the first November issue was selected 
for analysis. 
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advertising. Ads ranged from 1/2 page to 8 pages. The most common format was the 1 page 
ad (38 cases) followed by the 2 page ad (12 cases). 

An average of four ads appeared in each magazine of the 14-year sample. However, as 
Figure 1 illustrates, the actual number of advertisements varied from year to year. 



Figure 1 - Number of Word Processing Ads Run Each November 




No definitive pattern emerges from this data. However, two trends are worthy of note. 
First, the early years were most diverse. In both 1982 and 1983 a total of nine different 
products were advertised in each issue 12 . This suggests that barriers to entry were still 
relatively low and a relatively large number of players were able to compete for a part in the 
emerging drama of the digital word. Second, toward the end of the sample period, ads placed 
by retailers (e.g., catalog operations) increased. For example, the 1992 sample includes three 
separate one-page ads placed by a single retailer. Software Spectrum. The ads are for 
WordPerfect, Microsoft Word, and AmiPro. In the same magazine in which these three ads 
appear, both WordPerfect and Word are featured in manufacturer-produced advertising. Thus, 
these retailer ads do little to enhance the diversity of product offerings. 



Both 1982 and 1983 were years in which PC Magazine created only one issue per month. 
However, this fact alone does not account for the higher ad count. There is also a greater 
diversity of ads in these early years as illustrated in Table 1. 
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Table 1 reports when and how often different brands were advertised. This provides 
evidence of the lack of diversity of product offerings. Data reported in Table 1 suggests that 
WordPerfect and Microsoft Word have lasted longer and been advertised more extensively than 
competing products. WordStar was advertised heavily before the 1990 introduction of 
Windows 3.0, but advertising stopped almost concurrently with the Windows introduction. 



Table 1 - Diversity of Brand Offerings by Rank Order of Total Ad Pages 



Product Name 


First Year 
Advertised 


Last Year 
Advertised 


Total Ad 
Pages 13 


WordPerfect 


1983 


1994 


17.5 


Microsoft Word 


1986 


1995 


17 


WordStar 


1985 


1989 


8 


Ami Pro 


1991 


1992 


5 


WordPlus-PC 


1982 


1984 


5 


Lotus Manuscript 


1987 


1989 


4 


Xy Write 


1982 


1990 


4 


PFS Professional Write 


1986 


1987 


2 


Professional Write 2.0 


1988 


1988 


2 


Q&A Write 


1987 


1988 


2 


Textra 


1982 


1983 


2 


Volkswriter 


1982 


1983 


2 


WordPerfect Works 


1994 


1994 


2 


CA-Textor 


1992 


1992 


1 


Describe 


1991 


1991 


1 


DisplayWrite 


1989 


1989 


1 


Edix + Wordix 


1982 


1982 


1 


EinsteinWriter 


1985 


1985 


1 



Total ad pages is not equivalent to total ads run. Multiple page ads will increase the ad page 
count. This table reports all pages in multiple-page ads because this measure is more sensitive 
to expenditure and potential customer exposure than a simple count of advertisements placed. 
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Table 1 - Diversity of Brand Offerings by Rank Order of Total Ad Pages, Continued 



Product Name 


First Year 
Advertised 


Last Year 
Advertised 


Total Ad 
Pages 


Legacy 


1991 


1991 


1 


Multimate Word Processor 


1983 


1983 


1 


Office Writer 


1984 


1984 


1 


Palantir Word Processing 


1983 


1983 


1 


Perfect Writer 


1982 


1982 


1 


Pie.’Writer 


1983 


1983 


1 


PowerText 


1982 


1982 


1 


Easy Writer 


1982 


1982 


.75 


Good-Words 


1983 


1983 


.5 


The Benchmark 


1982 


1982 


.5 


Universal Word 


1995 


1995 


.5 



The Stage 

The history traced in Table 1 suggests that WordStar and other products failed to make 
the transition between two generations of operating systems: DOS and Windows. Operating 
systems are an important element of the stage on which the word processing drama is played. 

From 1982 through 1984, operating system requirements are frequently included in the 
advertising text. DOS dominates these ads, and a minimum level of DOS (e.g., DOS 2.0) is 
often specified. Additionally, these ads often distinguish between PC-DOS (IBM’s custom 
operating system) and MS-DOS (the Microsoft operating system which was virtually identical 
to PC-DOS but which ran on “clones”). One ad appearing in 1982 indicates that the company. 
Perfect Software, offered both DOS and CP/M (an earlier operating system) versions of their 
products. By 1983, all references to CP/M had been dropped. And between 1985 and 1990, 
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the majority of the ads made no reference at all to operating system. Readers of ads in the 
sampled publication might presume that all word processing products were DOS-based. 

But in 1990, when Windows 3.0 emerged as a powerful new operating system, ads 
began to specify that products were Windows compatible. AmiPro formed a message around 
the concept that it was “the only word processor designed from the ground up for Windows.” 

Data reported in Figure 1 show that 1989, the last year of DOS dominance, was the 
last year in which five or more different products were advertised in a single magazine issue. 
Thus, it would seem that the more powerful but more complex capabilities of Windows served 
as a barrier to entry for some software developers. Preliminary analysis of the impact of 
Windows 95 supports the view that sophisticated operating systems create a barrier to entry. 

The 1995 sample includes only two word processing products - the lowest total number of ads 
in any one issue. One ad is for Microsoft Word (created by the developer of Windows 95) and 
the other ad is for a technical and specialized product which is labeled “The Giant Killer.” 

The Players 

The advertisers who are responsible for creating both products and advertisements are 
central to the drama of word processing marketing. Analysis of 1995 ads suggests that 
Microsoft seems to be the reigning giant; but throughout the sampled period several products 
have claimed leadership status while others have assumed the role of giant killer. 

The 1982 ad for PowerText establishes the pattern of leader and underdog 
relationships. The headline reads “Is WordStar as Good as PowerText?” The ad sets WordStar 
up as the acknowledged industry leader and then knocks it down with a series of claims 
summarized in the subhead which reads: “Quite simply, PowerText will do far more for you 
than WordStar.” In 1985 WordStar reinforces its role as the reigning giant in an ad with the 
headline: “You Don’t Need a Computer to Figure out Which is the Best Word Processor.” 
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By 1988, the balance of power was shifting and WordPerfect proclaimed that it had 
“produced the number-one selling word processor for two years running.” WordPerfect 
continued to position itself as the leader through 1980s. But, with the 1990 introduction of 
Windows, leadership in word processing software seemed to shift. AmiPro made a strong case 
for its leadership as a “Windows-designed” product. But, by the mid 1990s Microsoft Word 
seems to be the giant that all other products pit themselves against. 

This shifting role of industry leader is often played out in the trade press. For 
example, a 1993 PC Magazine article reports user satisfaction is highest for windows-based 
products such as AmiPro and Word for Windows. But it also notes that the large installed 
base of WordStar users still clings to the product which once enjoyed industry dominance. 14 

The role of the underdog takes many forms in the sampled ads. A common theme is 
the “easy to use” message exhibited by Xyquest in 1983 (Appendix 2, Figure 1). The ad 
suggests that other word processors “distract you with a crazy command system,” unlike 
XyWrite which is logical and easy to learn. The 1995 ad for the Universal Word lists an 
incredible array of features (such as support for over 100 languages including Croatian) then 
screams in bold face type: “All of this starting at the outrageous price of $49.” 

Behind the scenes, another story of underdogs and giants is played out in these ads. 

The big companies keep getting bigger by acquisition. For example, AmiPro is advertised for 
the first time in the sample (1991) as a Lotus product. But the fine print acknowledge the 
product’s earlier roots by assigning the copyright to former owner Samna Corporation. 15 



Peggy Watt, “Word Processors,” PC Magazine, 12 (July, 1993): 315-317. 

For a report on the Lotus purchase of AmiPro, see Louise Fickel, “Lotus breathes new life into 
AmiPro,” InfoWorld, 14 (Feb. 3, 1992): 21. 
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One of the biggest mergers in recent software history is played out between the lines of 
WordPerfect advertising. In 1983, the product is advertised by Satellite Software 
International. In 1986, the company recognizes that it is best known as the maker of 
WordPerfect and changes the corporate name to WordPerfect Corporation. In 1994, Novell 
acquired WordPerfect and made the product the cornerstone of its applications group. The 
1994 ad seems designed to calm customer fears about this merger. A full page is devoted to a 
testimonial about how Novell continues to uphold the reputation for service that WordPerfect 
developed. The ad proclaims that “now as part of Novell, WordPerfect offers even more 
options to find the solutions you need. You still get the same personalized service you’ve 
come to expect in the past, but now you can access the combined resources of Novell and 
WordPerfect.” This service statement contradicts the commonly-accepted belief that Novell 
was not willing to invest the resources required to maintain the level of customer support that 
WordPerfect customers had come to expect in the past. 16 After the close of the sample period 
WordPerfect was sold again. Corel, a Candian company best known for its drawing program, 
purchased the product along with several other Novell business applications for a reported 
$186 million which industry analysts indicate is a “great deal” for the purchaser, but might 
signal further disaster for the more than 20 million people who still use WordPerfect. 17 

Finally, a discussion of the players would be incomplete without a program note about 
the role of retailers. Early ads stress the role of the retailer as a source of information and 
product demonstrations. Virtually all these ads stress that buyers should seek out a local 



For a discussion of WordPerfect’s historic role as a provider of outstanding technical support see 
Paul Merenbloom, “With WordPerfect Up for Sale, Where will IS Go for Support?” InfoWorld, 
17 (Dec. 4, 1995): 52. 

Jake Kirchner, “Novell to WordPerfect Users: Drop Dead!” PC Magazine, 15 (March 26, 

1996): 37. 
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retailer. This orientation is based on a marketing system in which obtaining shelf space was 
critical. Manufacturers sacrificed up to 50 percent of the selling price of a product in order to 
obtain widespread distribution through the wholesale/retail channel. But to get dealers to 
continue stocking products, manufacturers had to agree not to sell directly to customers. In the 
early to mid-1980s a typical pattern was for a developer to advertise a product nationally, 
attract a sizable customer base, and then seek distribution through the wholesale/retail 
channel. A 1982 ad for Perfect Writer illustrates this model. At the bottom of the page are 
three pieces of information: an 800 to call for “the dealer nearest you,” bold type proclaiming 
“dealer inquiries invited,” and finally, boxed copy which announces that Microhouse (a 
wholesaler) has just become a major dealer/distributor of Perfect Software products. 

But by the early 1990s, the roles showed signs of change. Manufactures no longer 
instructed customers to “call for the dealer nearest you.” Instead, the ads invited readers to call 
an 800 number and place an order. Retailers, particularly mail order companies, began to take 
a larger role in primary product advertising. 19 This advertising may have been subsidized by 
manufacturer co-op funds, but each ad featured products from a single manufacturer. 

Examples include: 1992 ads by Software Spectrum for WordPerfect, Microsoft Word, and 
AmiPro; a 1993 ad by Dustin Discount Software for Word Perfect; and a 1994 ad by 
Corporate Software for Microsoft Office. 



For a discussion of early developments in the method of word processing software retailing, see 
V. Dudek, “Controlling the Price of Success,” PC Magazine, 4 (April 16, 1985: 33-34. 

For a discussion of changing trends in software retailing, see Lincoln Spector, “Buying from the 
Bins,” PC World, 12 (Feb, 1994): 186. 
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The Story 

The stage is set and the cast of characters is identified but, as Hamlet noted, “the play’s 
the thing.” And for the drama of word processing marketing, the advertisement’s the thing. In 
keeping with modern advertising practice, almost all of these ads contain three primary 
elements: a headline, a primary visual element, and body copy. Appendix 1 summarizes 
headlines for each of the sampled ads. 

Central graphic elements are a bit more difficult to present in summary form; however, 
a few generalizations can be made. The product packaging, depiction of the product operating 
on a computer screen, and/or samples of product output are the most common graphical 
elements found in ads. Most often, these product elements are shown through the use of 
photographs. However, not all ads depend on photography; original art appears in ads such as 
the 1988 ad for Professional Write which presents an elaborate collage of a manager's desk 
including a half eaten sandwich, phone messages, a watch, a glass with a soft drink still 
bubbling, and a copy of the Professional Write product package. 

Several ads use cartoon techniques. A notable example is the 1994 ad for WordPerfect 
Works which depicts three men and one woman in a cluttered office. All are caricatures with 
large noses and rumpled clothing. Two of the men are tentatively tapping at computers. The 
woman holds a pencil to chin while watching one of these men. The third man is fumbling 
with blue prints. The time on the office clock is 1:00. The text of the ad leads us to believe 
that people like these can improve their productivity with everyday software that matches the 
everyday needs of people who work on “Main Street.” 

The interplay of text and graphics forms the basis of the following analysis of primary 
themes in these ads. The six subject areas explored here are not all-inclusive, but they do 
represent major story lines that punctuate the drama of word processing advertising. 
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People 

Of the 61 ads, 57 percent do not have any human graphically represented. In 23 
percent of the ads, the only humans depicted are male. Five percent show only women, and 7 
percent show mixed-gender groups. Additionally, 7 percent show a body part (hands or head) 
that cannot be definitely identified by gender. 

In fact, almost all of the ads that show people do not show the whole body but focus 
instead on the head or the hands. This focus on head and hands may be partially explained by 
design practices that stress tight cropping. But a brief look at a few examples suggests some 
deeper meaning may be involved in this focus on the “thinking” and “doing” parts of the body. 

One prime example of the disembodied head is the 1995 ad for Microsoft Word. The 
central graphic element is a photograph of a black male. His head is shown in profile. 
Superimposed in the middle of his head is a “start” key bearing the Windows logo. Extending 
from this key are lines which connect to a picture of the product packaging, and other symbols 
of product functionality. The headline is, “to write as fast as you can think.” 

This connection between thinking, writing, and speed is also central to several of the 
ads which utilize disembodied hands. WordPerfect’s 1984 ad pictures a woman’s hands 
hovering over a keyboard. Copy appears in large type on the screen: “Speed Limit 55 WPM.” 
The headline asks, “Can your Word Processor Keep Up With Your 100 WPM Typist?” 
WordStar’s 1989 ad also pictures a female hand hovering over the keyboard. The headline 
admonishes the reader to “Keep your hands where they belong.” The copy suggests that 
WordStar’s command key system is more efficient than the use of function keys. The sexual 
double-entendre in the WordStar ad is particularly interesting in light of the fact that these are 
two of only three ads in which woman are depicted without men also being in the picture. 
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Other instances of disembodied hands seem to suggest the power of hands to drive the 
functionality of the software - almost as if the software enables action without thought. One of 
the most exotic examples is the 1991 ad for Describe (Appendix 2, Figure 2). A gloved hand 
rests on a mouse. The index finger hovers over the right mouse button. The mouse, hand, 
and mouse cord seem to have just raced onto the screen leaving icons, a ruler, and other screen 
elements flying in the wind. The headline uses three words: “Simplicity, Speed, Success.” 

The 1983 ad for Textra warrants a special mention because of its unusual focus on the 
human eye (Appendix 2, Figure 3). The dominant graphic is a 5 1/2” floppy disk with the 
words “Textra $95” in reverse type at the top. Looking through the hole in the center of the 

disk is an eye. No additional parts of the body are seen and no reference to the eye is made 

\ 

anywhere in the headline or body copy. On the one hand, this disembodied eye is reminiscent 
of the eye that floats above the pyramid on the back of a one dollar bill. On the other hand, 
the slightly veiled pupil is both seductive and threatening. The hint of a computer-mediated 
“big brother” seems to be present in the image. 

The Analog 

Some of the sample ads explain and/or illustrate product functionality by comparing the 
digital process of word processing to traditional analog writing tools. Pens and pencils appear 
as a central visual element in several of the ads. Chalk boards form a central graphic element 
in two of the ads, and books appear as a secondary graphic element in two other ads. 

The pen or pencil seems to suggest simplicity. For example, the central graphic 
element of the 1992 ad for CA-Textor is a baby’s head, with pencil tucked behind the ear. The 
product is depicted as the “first word processor that makes writing almost as easy as talking.” 
WordPerfect’s 1994 ad utilizes the analogy of the blackboard to illustrate the headline: 
“Any word processor can write. Only WordPerfect can read.” The ad focuses on the way that 
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technology enables a new integration of reading and writing functions. The machine actually 
reads what you are writing and, like a good teacher who is watching students write on the 
board, suggests corrections as you write. 

WordStar’s 1987 ad also addresses the role of digitally processed words in enhancing 

and extending traditional analog communications. The ad features lists of writers and movie 

directors who have utilized WordStar to write articles, editorials, plays, screen plays, and 

books. The ad begins with a word picture of the shift from analog to digital writing: 

Only eight years ago, a few writers mothballed their typewriters, erasers, 
scissors and tape. Instead of facing blank sheets they saw their words on 
screens. And they moved sentences, paragraphs, even whole pages with 
simple keystrokes. They discovered WordStar word processing software for 
personal computers. Suddenly, whatever could be done, could be done better. 

And better again. Infinitely. In 1979, they were a small group of visionaries. 

Today there are over 3 million of them. 

Historical Ties 

In addition to appealing to early forms of writing, several ads also appealed to earlier 
styles of living. Lotus used this theme twice. In the first example (1989), Manuscript was one 
of a set of three products that were compared with the Three Musketeers. Compatibility 
between the products was characterized by the slogan, “All for one and one for all.” In Lotus’ 
1991 ad for AmiPro, the graphic depicts four men and one woman. All are dressed in turn of 
the century hunting garb. Three of the men carry large rifles, and the group looks prepared 
for big-game hunting. The headline suggests that “No one ever bought a word processor 
because it was fun (until now).” The copy declares that “You can now create letter perfect, 
picture perfect, documents in half the time, with half the effort. And with twice the fun.” 

The 1983 ad for XyWrite (Appendix 2, Figure 1) also draws on historical images. A 
barbarian wields a sword over a tiny trembling man who is typing into a keyboard. We see the 
lead paragraph of the story that this presumed journalist is filing: “North of Katmandu — Six 
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hundred years after the rampages of Ghengis Khan, savage Mongolian tribesmen still roam 
freely in these wild and rugged mountains.” The key message is that XyWrite is the word 
processor to use “when there’s no time to waste.” 

Back to Nature 

While many of the ads focus on technology, a few ads look to nature to symbolize the 
beauty of word processing. The image of a rose appears in ads for three separate products, 
EasyWriter, WordPlus-PC, and OfficeWriter. In all cases it is incongruously placed next to a 
computer, a disk, or product packaging. The copy makes no reference to the rose, but leaves 
the reader to draw conclusions about symbolic meanings. One possible explanation of the rose 
is that it was used in early IBM ads for the PC product in conjunction with the Charlie Chaplin 
image. It may have been used in these word processing ads to emphasizes the message that 
these are IBM-PC compatible products (as contrasted with earlier CP/M-based products). 

The image of a tree is used by two companies. Volkswriter is made by a company 
named Lifetree software. The company logo is prominent in the ads and features a stylized 
tree surrounded by stylized lines which could be either a river or a paper clip. Good-Words 
software is made by a company named Oak Tree Computing. The ad for this product uses as 
its only graphic image a large oak. The words “made in the shade” appear near the tree. 

WordPerfect utilizes an incongruous natural image in its packaging. The package is a 
central element in most WordPerfect ads. Starting in 1988 the package features a butterfly 
floating above a pen, pencil, glasses, paper clip, address labels, letter, and computer disks. 

Evolution 

The nature metaphor is extended in some advertising to the concept of natural selection 
and evolution. WordPerfect is most explicit in developing this theme. For example, the 1988 
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ad (which introduced the butterfly on the box) lines up earlier packaging and captions the 
display as “the evolution of WordPerfect.” This evolutionary theme culminates in the 1990 ad 
(Appendix 2, Figure 4) which features a picture of Charles Darwin and the headline, “If 
WordPerfect 5.1 were there, all his theories could have descended from a mouse.” 

Microsoft’s 1993 ad for Office also echoes this evolutionary theme. Microsoft declares 
that it has “gone right to the core of all our renowned programs for Windows and evolved them 
into a single, intelligent, effortless working environment.” 

Power 

The subject of power imbues many of these ads. In some cases, power references are 
explicit. For example, the 1982 ad for Textra is built around three primary messages: 

Powerful, Full-Featured, and Friendly. This balance between power and ease of use is implicit 
in many of the sampled ads. 

A bizarre example of appeal to power is the 1987 ad for Q&A Write (Appendix 2, 
Figure 5). The top half of the ad pictures Ronald Reagan, then president of the United States. 
He is holding a report (printed with Q&A Write). The headline appears next to his mouth as if 
it were his words: “Short of knocking down satellites, Q&A Write is the best way to use a 
laser.” The ad raises questions about commercial appropriation of a public figure; but the 
image of the president and his “Star Wars” defense system unquestionably imply power. 

The Denouement 

Laurel suggests that “The Greeks employed drama and theater as tools for thought, in 
much the same way that we employ computers today - or at least in the ways that we envision 
employing them in the not-too-distant future.” 20 I propose two tools for tying together thoughts 
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about the story presented in this sample of word processing advertising. First, the producers 
play a central role and must be brought on stage for a final curtain call. Second, the primary 
protagonists are unveiled: technology and humanity. 

Producers 

This research analyzed advertisements rather than advertisers, but some inferences can 
be drawn about the producers of ads based on the advertising products. First, one can trace 
evolution of advertiser sophistication in both the visual and textual elements of the ads. A 
recent New York Times article indicates that the “advertising efforts of high-tech marketers have 
grown more sophisticated since the days when their idea of effective selling was to attend trade 
shows and give away pocket protectors.” 21 

Early ads are likely to lack visual focus. For example, of the nine advertisements run 
in 1982 four of the message contained no graphic elements and were structured like a 
specification sheet that listed product features. Later ads tend to have more visual interest both 
in terms of reduced clutter and a greater consistency between graphic and textual elements. 

The text of many early ads is lengthy and unfocused. Product features, company 
background, user testimonials, dealer information, and technical specifications are run together 
with little or no transition. Later ads are more likely to tell stories in the text. These stories 
may be user focused as is the 1994 ad for Microsoft Office that traces how the brand manager 
for the cable channel Nickelodeon relies on Microsoft Office to “help him put it all together.” 
Other ads in later stages of evolution focus on a single set of benefits or themes. For example, 
WordPerfect’s 1993 ad builds the copy around the theme “It’s as individual as you are.” 
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This evolution of advertising sophistication may represent a transition in the use of 
advertising agencies. Early advertisers as well as more recent entrants who are operating on 
low budgets may have used low-cost advertising suppliers. Two ways of reducing cost for ad 
production are to hire small, local agencies which often specialize in retailing or to create the 
advertisement in-house. In both of these low-cost models, the level of art direction and copy 
writing is likely to be inferior to that found in advertising produced by agencies that employ 
highly-paid creative teams, researchers, and account managers. 22 

Another possible explanation of the evolution of advertising design may be explained 
by the advertisers’ perceptions of the market for their products. Earlier and smaller firms may 
have been aiming at a niche market of well-trained users and thus would not have felt the need 
to tell a basic story about what word processing can do. 

However, even the more recent ads run by major software manufacturers differ 
significantly from typical consumer products advertising. This difference in advertising may 
be because even highly-paid advertising agencies have determined that the readers of these 
computer magazines are different from the consumers of other kinds of packaged goods. 
However, Carroll suggests that computer advertising is still very much industry-centered rather 
than customer-centered. He argues that computer advertisements all look the same: flashy and 
boastful. They are often filled with computer jargon that can confuse expert buyers; but when 
they do try the creative approach the results are rarely informative and often dismal. 23 



For a discussion of the challenge that advertising agencies faced in breaking into computer-based 
advertising, see Jennifer Pendelton and Cleveland Horton, “Agencies' Hopes Rising in Silicon 
Valley,” Advertising Age, 57 (Jan 6, 1986): 6. 

John R. Carroll, “Flashy Ad, but What’s It Trying to Say?” Computerworld, 26, (Sept 28, 
1992): 103. 
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A recent survey found that 90 percent of the chief executive officers of technology 
companies said they were moderately or extensively involved in marketing campaigns. “There 
has always been a feeling of elitism among technology companies that mainstream marketers 
don’t really understand their business and aren’t qualified to provide strategic counsel and 
advice.” 24 Yet, most of these CEOs have little background in marketing: 80 percent said their 
backgrounds were technological . 

Two of the most notable differences between these word processing ads and consumer 
ads is the absence of long-term thematic campaigns and the ongoing focus on features rather 
than benefits. These ads have no equivalent to the Energizer bunny. The closest that any of 
the sampled ads get to the concept of an ongoing campaign is the repeated reference to 
“evolution” in WordPerfect’s advertising. 

Consumer products advertising is awash with examples of benefit advertising - 
frequently based on the problem/solution format. But word processing ads do not seem to 
present “ring around the collar” kinds of problems that are open to easy solutions. Instead, 
these ads provide a list of technical features and imply benefits such as improved work 
performance. Even the 1995 ad for Microsoft Word (one of the latest ads in the sample 
produced for the software developer with the deepest pockets) lacks a strong benefit 
orientation. A key copy block in that ad begins “New Microsoft Word is designed to work 
hand-in-hand with the 32-bit performance, advanced multitasking, and simplified user interface 
of the Windows 95 operating system.” This feature-focused bias provides the frame in which 
the two primary protagonists, technology and humanity, play out the story of these ads. 
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Technology and Humanity 

Each of the six themes which emerged in analysis of word processing advertisements 
addresses the tension between technology and humanity. More than half of the ads show no 
people at all; however, some representation of the technology product is visible in almost every 
ad (not an easy task given the intangibility of software). And when people are pictured, they 
are often not whole beings. The disembodied heads and hands emphasizes those body parts 
that most directly connect to the computer technology. 

Advertisements featuring pens, pencils, chalkboards, books, and other older writing 
tools provide a link between the familiar and the foreign. These analog communication tools 
play the mediator role - introducing the protagonist (technology) to the victim (humanity). 

When the advertising stories identify an antagonist, the villain is often some other 
technology (e.g., another word processing product, another kind of computer). Thus 
technology takes the active and empowered roles casting the human as the “damsel in distress” 
who is dependent on technology to rescue her from a life of ineffective communication. This 
casting of technology as the hero is also evident in the historical references. Lotus equates its 
products with the Three Musketeers. WordPerfect positions its product as a tool that could 
have further enlightened the great mind of Charles Darwin. And XyWrite is a product which 
can save one from savage Mongolian tribesmen. 

The “back to nature” allusions in some of the advertisements suggest that there might be 
a slightly sinister side to technology. But, by associating their products with benevolent 
natural images (such as roses, trees, and butterflies) the advertisers seek to mask the hard edge 
of technology. Similarly, evolutionary metaphors may seek to place technology in a natural 
context and position word processors as the most fit communication tool that promises to 
survive into the future. Bolter suggests the role of the human in this evolutionary process: 
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As the most technologically sophisticated form of writing, electronic writing 
should be the farthest removed from human nature. The structure of electronic 
text is the most elaborate in the history of writing, and yet the capacity rapidly 
to create and modify structures makes the computer in some sense the most 
natural of writing systems. 25 

The tension between technology and humanity is most clearly played out in the power 
metaphors. Technology is the hero that meets humanity’s demands for greater ease of use. 
Advertisements may at times seem to highlight the human side of this relationship. For 
example, WordPerfect’s 1993 ad proclaims “Of all the things people do with personal 
computers, word processing may be the most personal.” But technology always wins the 
starring role. The same WordPerfect ad that opens by acknowledging the role of the person 
closes by transferring power to the technology: “the power of WordPerfect 6.0 is all yours.” 
The powerful dominance of technology portrayed in these ads echoes the technological 
optimism of Arthur C. Clarke: 

Can the synthesis of Man and Machine ever be stable, or will the purely 
organic component become such a hindrance that it has to be discarded? If this 
eventually happens - and I have . . . good reasons for thinking that it must - we 
have nothing to regret and certainly nothing to fear. 26 

Clarke’s lack of regret or fear is not universal. C.P. Snow noted almost 40 years ago 
that humanity is divided into two cultures: “Literary intellectuals at one pole - at the other 
scientists. . . . Between the two a gulf of mutual incomprehension.” 27 Word processing may 
help to bridge that gulf. Nelson offers the optimistic view that new systems for creating and 
sharing texts may facilitate the long-term goals of civilization: “education, understanding, 
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Arthur C. Clarke, Profile of the Future: An Inquiry into the Limits of the Possible, (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1984), 243. 

Sir Charles Percy Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution (New York: 

Cambridge University Press, 1959). 
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human happiness, the preservation of humane traditions - but we must use today’s and 

tomorrow’s technologies” to achieve those goals. 28 Heim shares this optimistic view that 

technology and humanity can find common ground in the processing of language: 

If language is a system which we do not privately and individually create and 
manipulate for our own immediate ends, then might not the instruments by 
which thought is put into language, and is then composed, entered, stored, and 
exchanged, be in some sense essential to an understanding of ourselves? 29 

Word processing advertising offers a glimmer of hope. While these ads continue to 

cast technology as the hero and humanity as the rescued victim, there is evidence that the 

“imperfect mirror” of advertising has begun to recognize the individual as a key player in the 

drama of the digital word. Recent ads are more likely to show people than were earlier 

advertising messages. And recent ads are also more likely frame their message in terms of 

benefits rather than simply lists of features. But this new emphasis on people and benefits may 

have less to do with the “humanizing” of technology and more to do with the increasing 

sophistication of the marketers who are scripting the drama of the digital word. 
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Appendix 1 - Summary of Headlines 



Year 


Headline 


Product 


Company 


1982 


How to move a paragraph 


Easy Writer 


IBM 


1982 


Edix + Wordix isn’t the most popular, 
most easily learned, or least expensive 
word processor. It’s only the best. 


Edix + Wordix 


Emerging Technology 


1982 


This is what the pros have said about 
Perfect Writer: 


Perfect Writer 


Perfect Software 


1982 


Is WordStar as Good as PowerText? 


PowerText 


Beaman Porter, Inc. 


1982 


At work or at home ... Textra is the 
fastest, easiest way to enter text into 
your PC 


Textra 


Ann Arbor Software 
Associates 


1982 


The Benchmark Word Processor 


The Benchmark 


Metasoft Corporation 


1982 


Volkswriter: How to get more from 
your IBM Personal Computer 


Volkswriter 


Lifetree Software 


1982 


Try our Word Processing Software for 
30 Days. If You Don’t Agree It’s the 
Best, We’ll Eat It. 


WordPlus PC 


Professional Software, 
Inc. 


1982 


XyWrite is text editing and now text 
editing is only $50 


XyWrite 


Xyquest 


1983 


The Full-Featured Word Processor 


Good-Words 


Oak Tree Computing, 
Inc. 


1983 


The Word Processor You’ve Been 
Dreaming Of 


Multimate Word 
Processor 


Softword Systems 


1983 


Palantir Word Processing: We Don’t 
Have to Beef Up Our Guarantee With a 
Lot of Bull 


Palantir Word 
Processing 


Palantir Software 


1983 


Only the World’s Best Word Processor 
Could Generate Words Like These 


Pie:Writer 


Hayden Software 


1983 


Leading the new generation in word 
processing... 


Textra 


Ann Arbor Software 


1983 


The Most Popular Word Processor for 
the IBM Personal Computer 


Volkswriter 

Deluxe 


Lifetree Software 


1983 


Word Perfect 


WordPerfect 


Satellite Software 
International 


1983 


Announcing the End of Word 
Processor Confusion 


WordPlus-PC 


Professional Software 
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Appendix 1 - Continued 



Year 


Headline 


Product 


Company 


1983 


XyWrite II -- Word processing when 
there’s no time to waste 


XyWrite II 


XyQuest 


1984 


Painless choice 


OfficeWriter 


Office Solutions, Inc. 


1984 


An Industry First in Word Processing 
Software 


WordPlus-PC 


Professional Software, 
Inc. 


1984 


Can your Word Processor Keep Up 
With Your 100 WPM Typist? It can if 
you have WordPerfect 


WordPerfect 


Satellite Software 
International 


1985 


Word Processing Software for the 
Complete Idiot 


EinsteinWriter 


United Software 
Industries 


1985 


How Does WordPerfect Top 4.0? 
Extra Credit 


WordPerfect 4. 1 


SSI Software 


1985 


You Don’t Need a Computer to Figure 
out Which is the Best Word Processor 


Wordstar 2000 


MicroPro 


1986 


Microsoft Word 3. It Outlines Its Own 
Advantages 


Microsoft Word 
3 


Microsoft 


1986 


Dear Jim, For once I’m fast, not 
furious 


PFS Professional 
Write 


Software Publishing 
Corporation 


1986 


Business Partners 


WordPerfect 


WordPerfect Corporation 


1986 


A command performance 


XyWrite III 


XyQuest 


1987 


Today it's almost impossible to 
communicate fully without text and 
graphics on the same page. 


Lotus 

Manuscript 


Lotus Development 
Corporation 


1987 


For people too busy to learn word 
processing. And too busy not to. 


PFS: 

Professional 

Write 


Software Publishing 
Corporation 


1987 


Short of knocking down satellites, 
Q&A Write is the best way to use a 
laser 


Q&A Write 


Symantec 


1987 


Word stars on WordStar 


WordStar 


MicroPro International 


1987 


XyWrite III Plus: For People who 
Write 


XyWrite III Plus 


XyQuest 


1988 


Today's managers are expected to learn 
word processing in their spare time. 
Fortunately, that's all it takes. 


Professional 
Write 2.0 


Software Publishing 
Corporation 
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Appendix 1 - Continued 



Year 


Headline 


Product 


Company 


1988 


Easy-to-use Word Processor Check list. 


Q&A Write 


Symantec 


1988 


Practice makes WordPerfect 


WordPerfect 


WordPerfect Corporation 


1989 


Today's DisplayWrite. Word 
processing works for you on many 
different levels. 


DisplayWrite 


IBM 


1989 


If they came back as software, they'd 
be Lotus 1-2-3, Freelance, and 
Manuscript 


Manuscript 


Lotus Development 
Corporation 


1989 


If you want better word processing, 
don't settle for Perfect 


Word 


Microsoft 


1989 


Provide for the Future 


WordPerfect 


Word Perfect 
Corporation 


1989 


Keep your hands where they belong 


WordStar 5.5 


WordStar 


1990 


If WordPerfect 5.1 were there, all his 
theories could have descended from a 
mouse. 


WordPerfect 


WordPerfect Corporation 


1990 


Xy Write speaks ASCII 


Xy Write 


XyQuest 


1991 


No one ever bought a word processor 
because it was fun (until now). 


AmiPro 2.0 


Lotus Development 
corporation 


1991 


Simplicity, Speed, Success 


DeScribe 


MCI Mail 


1991 


Desktop Processor? Word Publisher? 


Legacy 


Not named 


1992 


Amiable Offers 


AmiPro 


Software Spectrum 


1992 


Their Word. Against Ours. 


AmiPro 3.0 


Lotus Development 
Corp. 


1992 


The Word is Out. Introducing New 
CA-Textor. The Friendliest Easiest 
Word Processor you'll ever meet. 


CA-Textor 


Computer Associates 


1992 


Microsoft Office Does it Right 


Microsoft Office 


Software Spectrum 


1992 


The Perfect Family 


WordPerfect 


Software Spectrum 


1992 


Windows Trade-Up 


WordPerfect 


WordPerfect Corporation 


1993 


In 1990, Microsoft Introduced 
Windows 3.0 and PCs have never been 
the same. Now History Repeats Itself. 


Microsoft Office 


Microsoft 
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Appendix 1 - Continued 



Year 


Headline 


Product 


Company 


1993 


It's as Individual as you are 


WordPerfect 6.0 


WordPerfect Corporation 


1993 


Perfect Upgrade 


WordPerfect 6.0 


Dustin Discount 
Software 


1994 


With Microsoft Office, Nickelodeon 
has Become the Biggest Kid on the 
Block 


Microsoft Office 


Microsoft 


1994 


Office Party 


Microsoft Office 


Corporate Software 


1994 


Any Word processor can write. Only 
WordPerfect can read. 


WordPerfect 


Novell 


1994 


Here are 3 Constructive Ways to 
Improve your productivity 


WordPerfect 

Works 


Novell 


1995 


To Write as Fast as you Can Think 


Word 


Microsoft 


1995 


The Giant Killer 


Universal Word 


WYSIWYG Corporation 
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XyWrite 



/brd proclssing when there’s no time to waste. 

When you have a pressing need 
to get your thoughts on paper, you 
don’t want word processing soft- 
ware that distracts you with a crazy 
command system. XyWrite II is 
logical. It’s easy to learn and stays 
with you in your most troubled 
times. 

. ilST your demo disk, just send $7 
^^toS^Quest, P.O. Box 372, Bedford, 
J1730. Money back if you 
p to buy. XyWrite II is only 
"direct from XyQuest. 

screen •, Simultaneous multiple 
Horizontal scroll • Col- 
« •^What-you-see-is-what* 
indexing • Unlimited foot- 
#]end-ndtes • Headers/footers • 
bating • Foreign language 
i ere i Background printing • 
ic “hdp” • Executes DOS com* 
rectly from program • Exten- 
der support • Reference and 
• and more . 
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WORD PROCESSING FOR WINDOWS AND OS 






V 


















You're on your way with WINDOWS m 
OS/2 Word Processing from DeScrihe 3 

Simple to use, I >eSeribe ^ Word Processor .1.0 places power at;, 
fingertips. Let vour thoughts flv because DeSeribe spkm* 
matches your pace to help you streak across the fillip lie. 
record time. 

Best of all, simplicity does not mean sacrifice. DeSeribe iiael 
all the advanced features you expect in a modern word prow 
and more! Like multilingual spell cheeking and thesaurus.}' 
in definitions dictionary. Dynamic Data Kxchangc. h\\ 
drawing tools and more import filters for text and graphic for 
than any other word processor on the market. 

Plus, formatting is just a mouse click away with the unique i 
Toolbox. Merge text and graphics. Draw lines. Be create. I 
fun. DeSeribe is there to help you. * 

All done? Restore past work with DeScribe's unlimited l N 
. Snapshot automatically protects you from W INDOWS 1 
^ and those times when power goes out. 

Still uncertain? Ask for a Trial Disk and take PcV 



for a test drive. 



Describe 



WORD 

PROCESSOf 

Call Department 333 
1 -S00-44S- 1 5S6 
I AX ( ) 1 6*923-3447 
MCI MAIL DKSCKIhl 
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NEW ORLEANS 
La Sop*rdomfl 

F»b 21-23. 1W 
Booth 1151 




D)/a 



$95 



.-jsx-yjp*;, • x 



leading the new generation 
in word processing... 

Textra leaves behind the costly and complicated word processors of yesterday. 



ERJC 



Leading in performance. 

Most of todays word processors were 
converted to work on the IBM PC from 
their designs for yesterday* machines. If 
this seems like a step backwards, it is. 

Textra was designed to take advantage 
of the speed and power in your IBM PC 
and the result is clear — a word processor 
that helps you work faster with less effort. 

Leading in learning. 

Learning to use Textra is easy too! 

Our highly acclaimed tutorial is actually 
a film on disk, rolling by on your screen. 
«>u can pause, change speed s, even fast 
forward or rewind, (and for the first time, 
■tave fim while learning to use a software ^ 
program) 

Leading in price. 

Let* face it. The days of the $495 word 
processor are numbered. There is simply 
QQ reason to pay that much now that 
Textra is here. 



Tfcke a closer look. 

See for yourself how easy Textra makes 
word processing. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration today, or order directly 
from us. Send $95 with the confidence of 
a money back guarantee, or $3 for a foil 
Test Disk. (Visa/MC, COD accepted) 

Tfcxtra also works with the PC XT and leading 
compatibles. 

Tfcxtra requires PC DOS (any version), 128 K, and a 

monochrome or color monitor 

Textra ami ihc A 2 Software logo arc trademarks of Ann Arbor 

Software. 

© 1983. Ann Arbor Software. All rights reserved 




*A 2 Software 



* Ann Arbor Software, 407 N. Main Street 
PO. Box 7345. Ann Arbor Ml 48107 

Phone: 313*769*9088 




Textra Jr. 39.9$ 

An outstanding text editor. 

An outstanding price. 

Ideal for: 

program editing • simple word processing 
• dBase II "‘programming • works with Visi- 
calc Supercalc, r " Lotus 1-2-3™ 

P.S. You can upgrade to Textra at any- 
time for the difference in price 
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If WordPerfect‘5.1 
were around in the 19th century, 

Darwin could have found an easier 
path of development. 

Instead of digging through layers 
of documentation to get at the tools he needed, he would 
have loved the ease with which pull-down menus appear- all 
from a keystroke or the simple click of a mouse. 

Behind its simple elegance, WordPerfect continues to 
evolve with some of the most powerful word processing 
features on the planet. With its file management capability, 
warm-links to spreadsheets, equation editor, flexible graphics 
and tables, Darwin would have found WordPerfect to be 
highly adaptive to any environment. ^ ^ 

So as things progressed, Word ft r fed 5.1, together with 
our famous toll-free support, could have helped Danvin 
through his toughest moments. And with all the revisions, 



If WordPerfect’ 5.1 were 
there, all his theories could have 
descended from a mouse. 



reassessments and repercussions ahead, a mouse would have 
been a natural selection. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Now that it’s here, imagine the 
possibilities. 



WordPerfect 



C O R P OR A T I O N 

1555 North Technology Way. Orem. Utah 84057 
Telephone. (801) 225-5000 Fax: (801) 222-5077 
For more information call us at (800) 526-5069. 

WnrdIVrim is a registered trademark of WiirtllVrfivl lustration 
ciW<> WordlVrhii Corporation. 
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SHORT OF KNOCKING 
DOWN SATELLITES, 
Q&A WRITE IS 
THE BEST WAY 
TO USE A LASER" 



TO - 







_ b er|c : 



... S° me people are fascinated by lasers. They 
i ‘“0' "J^Hnlove the power. They love the speed. That’s 
_ we developed a word processor called 
j&A Write. Along with a laser printer, Q&A 
Write presents your ideas in a better light. As easily as pushing 
a button. 

Take Mr. Reagan’s memo, for example. Q&A Write head- 
ings stand out with larger, more stylish letters called fonts. 
Strategic reminders are in italics. And the deficit chart comes 
from Lotus 1-2-3. Q&A Write uses fonts as easily as it uses 
underlining. Which gives you better looking documents. 

In a iew simple keystrokes. 

Q&A Write comes ready to use with the HP LaserJet 
and even drives Postscript printers like the Apple LaserWriter. 

OPY AVAILABLE 

SYMANTEC 



Because it’s an enhanced version of the Q&A word processor 
Software Digest rated #1 for its ease of use, * Q&A Write is 
perfect for corporate professionals who don’t have time for 
word processing. But need a fast, easy way to present ideas 
on a laser or any printer. Using PCs, PS/2s, or even networks. 

At $199 (about the same as a laser cartridge) those who 
try Q&A Write buy it. So, until November 15th, every 40th 
caller to the toll-free number below gets a complete Q&A Write 
package. ABSOLUTELY FREE. If you’re 
not a 40th caller, get a trial-size version 
for only $9.95. Q&A Write. It sets your 
laser on stun. 

(800) 443-0100 Ex. 884 P 

34 




- urtyjyy Q^Wruetawnersmay , 
*^**Uexpcn utfcy jvattfc. **Lrm 1 cai per perarVcrrnpwTy/ 



CIRCLE 251 ON READER SERVICE CARD 

Hlfljl Tarrr A**. Imerttm, CA 95014. ’SiAwan- Ratmjp Kept*. 1/H7. Q&A Wrttc tnlxfcs SVf and 5V,‘ Upgrade tn*n any pn«*s<r U ■ Q&A Wme k r 
tuQ&A the #t Ktfc Manager vtS # 1 W<.rd hucesscr lhaJ undtrsL*xfc English k* only S 150. IVxsr rafl ( M M 25‘t-yfiun KittU f«* OeUiK < mi ihesaune, l A.A 



Q&A and Q&A Write an* tradenwlcs <4 Symartec C«p ( Khrr pnAjtu m iredrtnariLs ii ihtv reipetlw huto-rv O WT 
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RETHINKING IDEOLOGY: POLYSEMY, PLEASURE AND HEGEMONY IN 

TELEVISION CULTURE. 



Introduction 

By the mid-1980s active audience theory became an 
important approach in television and popular culture studies, 
which led to the reconceptualization of the nature of mass 
culture. Television, particularly, was regarded as a cultural 
resource rather than a tool for ideological domination (Saenz 
1992, 37). It implied the substitution of old categories such 
as television messages and programs by television texts and 
intertextuality, audiences by semiotic workers, viewing by 
"reading" practices, and so on. 

However, it was perhaps the dethroning of ideology as a 
useful category for cultural analysis and media studies that 
more clearly expressed the theoretical shift that active 
audience theory implied. If in the early 1980s ideology was 
the core category in cultural studies (Carey 1989, 97; Hall 
1986b, 65) , by the end of that decade it had become a term to 
be avoided if one wanted to deal with mass culture 
adequately. Consequently, the focus of analysis shifted from 
the ideological effects of the media to meaning as a process 
✓ of negotiation (Morley 1996, 280) . The retreat from ideology, 
however, was not distinctive of cultural studies, but a 
consequence of the post structuralist and post modernist 
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theories and fashions so prevalent in the mid-1980s. Ideology 
was seen as one of the "totalizing categorizations" (Curran, 
Morley, and Walkerdine 1996, 2) that were to be abandoned as 
part of the rejection of the grand theories of the past. 

This paper tries to grasp the nature of this theoretical 
shift in Television Culture . Reading the Popular and 
Understanding Popular Culture , three of the major works by 
John Fiske. It focuses on his move from ideology to polysemy, 
social relevance, and pleasure as the crucial categories for 
popular culture and television studies, a shift that is built 
upon the category of the text and a liberal, pluralist 
interpretation of hegemony. 

The active audience approach has been criticized as "new 
revisionism" (Curran 1990) , "cultural populism" (McGuigan 
1992) "pointless populism" (Seaman 1992) , opportunist 
Gramscianism (Harris 1992), and so on. Particularly, Fiske' s 
work has attracted considerable criticism during the last 
years. Morley (1996, 286) has stressed the heavy influence of 
Fiske in the U.S., and Hardt (1992, 192) sees his work as "an 
ideologically attractive and politically relevant example of 
a Cultural Studies approach in the American context . " 1 
Likewise McGuigan (1992, 75) argues that Fiske' s theory, 
which he regards as theoretically flawed and politically 



1 ln his debate with Morley, Curran (1996, 297) argues that there 
are "Fiskean and non-Fiskean perspectives" in cultural studies and 
audience research. Morley (1996, 286) goes a step further and suggests 
that the Fiskean perspective, a form of postmodern and conservative 
pluralism, is "principally American." ; ; 
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misleading, is so pervasive "that his work should not be 
simply ignored as a peculiar aberration." 

I build on and agree with much of this criticism, but I 
will focus on ideology, a core aspect of Fiske's work that 
has not attracted attention enough. This paper discusses in 
some detail his claims that textual ambiguity, social 
relevance and the centrality of pleasure for television 
audiences underlie the latter's resistance to the control of 
dominant ideology, thus rendering the power of the media 
ineffective. Borrowing from the works of Antonio Gramsci, 
Stuart Hall, Justin Lewis, and Raymond Williams, I suggest 
that ideology, understood in its dynamic relation with 
hegemony and common sense, and as part of the concept of 
social reproduction, is still a necessary category for 
cultural and media studies. 

In the remainder of this paper I provide some background 
on the category of the text, discuss Fiske's idea of polysemy 
as textual excess and his claim of pleasure as an ideology 
free domain. Finally, in the last section, which is an 
attempt to rethink ideology, I expand the theoretical stands 
that underlie my critique of Fiske's works. 

1- From closed programs to textual polysemy. 

Critics have distinguished between a traditional and a 
critical approach for the understanding of media texts in 
cultural studies. The former (the Frankfurt School and 
Althusserian textual analysis) conceives of the text as 
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ideologically closed, and the latter (reception theory) as 
narratively and ideologically open (Livingstone 1991, 294) . 

The mass culture critique of the Frankfurt School sees 
media programs as impoverished, degraded artworks that reduce 
people's consciousness to a mirror of the economic and 
ideological forces behind the culture industry (Horkheimer 
and Adorno 1972, 124) . A television program is a 
multilayered, complex structure that compresses both an overt 
and a hidden message, but it is no more than a controlling 
devise that channels the audiences' reaction and cheats them 
of the pleasures and enjoyment it promises (Adorno 1960, 601- 
2; Horkheimer and Adorno 1972, 139) . Similarly, Althusserian 
textual analysis regards texts as powerful artifacts that 
encourage the audiences' identification with and 
incorporation into the dominant ideology that those texts 
convey. For both, "texts always and irresistibly tell us how 
to understand them" (Turner 1990, 107) . 

The active audience approach is a reaction against this 
sort of textual determinism. It began with Hall's encoding - 
decoding model, then followed with Fiske's social relevance 
or semiotic excess model, and ended up with the dissolution 
of the text into the contexts of reception and 
interpretation, as more recent developments and Fiske's own 
work show (Moores 1993, 16-30) . Thus, as a semiotician 
suggests, in the last two decades the text has become "only a 
picnic where the author [the culture industry] brings the 
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words [messages or programs] and the readers bring the sense" 
(Eco 1992, 24) . Then, we have reached a cultural condition in 
which "the diner must be satisfied with the menu" (Horkheimer 
and Adorno 1972, 139) . It is in this context that Fiske 's 
theory of the televisual text can be better understood. 

Drawing upon Barthes's distinction between "works" and 
"texts," which became a core assumption of post modernist 
cultural theory (Jameson 1991, xvii) , Fiske sharply 
differentiates the category of television programs or 
messages from that of television texts. In doing so, he sets 
the basis for a further distinction between the power of the 
culture industry to produce ideological representations and 
"the power effectiveness of a program on the audience" 
(Lodziak, quoted by McGuigan 1992, 125), which underlies his 
claim of the powerless culture industry and powerful 
audiences . 

Accordingly, a program is the stable, fixed entity 
defined by the culture industry, sold as commodity by its 
producers, and organized by schedules into distribution 
packages (Fiske 1987, 14). It is an "embryonic content" 
(O'Sullivan et al. 1994, 178-9, 317) that becomes a text at 
the moment of reception when "one of its many audiences 
activates some of the meanings /pleasures that it is capable 
of provoking" (Fiske 1987, 14). A text, therefore, "consists 
of a network of codes working on a number of levels and is 
thus capable of producing a variety of meanings according to 
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the socio- cultural experience of the reader" (O'Sullivan et 
al. 1994, 317-8). In this view, the text can be conceived of 
as the reactivation of the potential meanings of a program in 
the particular situation of a spectator at the moment of 
reception, which is a view close to that of Benjamin 1968, 

221 ) . 

Turner (1990, 119-23) differentiates three notions of 
the televisual text in Fiske's works. First, there was the 
"consensual model of cultural production" of his and 
Hartley's Reading Television (Fiske and Hartley 1978) . Built 
on Hall's encoding -decoding model, it assumed a balance 
between textual determination and audience creativity (Fiske 
1992, 296-299, and Hartley and Fiske 1978, 77-84). The second 
model is the polysemous text or semiotic excess of the major 
works discussed in this paper (Fiske 1987, 1989a, and 1989b). 
This position assumes that, since television produces more 
meaning than it can control, television texts are inherently 
ambiguous and contradictory. In a third formulation, that of 
"Meaningful Moments" (Fiske 1988) , there is no text and no 
audience, "there are only the processes of viewing" (quoted 
in Morley 1966, 287; Turner 1990, 120, 122-3). Nevertheless, 

I see the third moment as a particular inflection of the 
model of semiotic excess. 

2- Beyond ideology: polysemy and social relevance. 

According to Fiske (1989b, 103-4) , the televisual text 
is a "producerly text," a powerless artifact whose main 
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features he defines in terms derived from Barthes' 
distinction between readerly and writer ly texts. The reader ly 
is a closed, easy- to -read and highly ideological text that 
asks for the reader's passive and disciplined acceptance of 
its prepackaged meanings. In contrast, the writerly is an 
open, hard- to-read, avant garde text that foregrounds its own 
textual structure and invites the reader's participation in 
the construction of its meanings. The producerly text 
combines the easiness of the former and the opportunities for 
reader's productivity of the latter (Fiske 1989b, 103-4). 

The producerly text is a familiar cultural commodity, 

"an inescapable element of popular experience in a 
hierarchical, power- structured society" (Fiske 1989b, 104) . 

It is easy to read because it "does not challenge the reader 
to make sense out of it, does not faze the reader with its 
sense of shocking difference both from other texts and from 
the everyday" (Fiske 1989b, 103-4) . Consequently, the 
producerly text does not require of its readers the 
deciphering activity that the avant garde text is obliged to 
elicit. That is, the producerly text is the object of a 
specific mode of cultural participation that in the early 
1930s Benjamin (1968, 240-1) thought of as a distracted mode 
of perception. He understood this form of cultural practice 
as a distinctive feature of modernity, the outcome of 
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industrialization, the new media technologies, particularly 
film, and the presence of the masses as a cultural agent. 2 

However, the reactivation of the 1 texts in the process of 
reception, so Fiske (1987, 14) argues, is a conflicting one. 
It brings the forces of production into confrontation with 
the forces of reception and "reproduces the conflict of 
interests between the producers and the consumers of the 
cultural commodity." Conflict or contradiction is, indeed, a 
crucial notion because it allows Fiske to link the social and 
the semiotic realms . Contradiction provides the linkage 
between social reality and popular texts, modes of reception 
and television textuality. Thus, Fiske poses an unproblematic 
relationship between social conflict and textual polysemy 
for, he argues, "as society consists of a structured system 
of different, unequal, and often conflicting groups, so its 
popular texts will exhibit a similar structured multiplicity 



2 I will bring some of Benjamin's ideas on modern culture and media 
technologies into the debate of Fiske 's theory. I am aware, however, 
that the former's insights cannot be collapsed into the cultural studies 
approach. In addition, and in spite of Willis's (1991, 11) assertion 
that Fiske is "another contemporary exponent of Benjamin," the influence 
of Benjamin on Fiske is problematic because he is not among the sources 
Fiske quotes in the major works consulted for this paper; at least not 
until 1991, when in his "Popular Discrimination" Fiske (1991, 106) 
partially supports his idea of popular aesthetics on Benjamin's work. My 
generalization of Benjamin's ideas as part of the active audience theory 
deserves a more careful treatment. Buck-Morss (1986), however, shows 
that such sort of generalization may be useful for a critical 
understanding of current cultural processes. McRobbie (1994b) provides a 
view of Benjamin's relevance for cultural studies. 
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of voices and meanings often in conflict which each other" 
(Fiske 1987, 90) , 3 

The text is conceived as a state of tension between 
dominant, ideological forces of closure and subordinated, 
resistant forces of openness (Fiske 1987, 84). Accordingly, 
television textuality is defined as a "heterogeneous and 
contradictory regimen" whose texts are not "one discourse but 
a bundle of discourses that connect with a viewer who is also 
a bundle of discourses" (Deming 1986, 41) . 

Polysemy, the potential multiplicity of meanings of a 
television text (Fiske 1987, 15-6), becomes the core of 
television textuality. It is coterminous with the notion of 
social contradiction and constitutes "the textual equivalent 
of social difference and diversity" (Fiske 1987, 16). Since 
Fiske sees decoding as determined by the social conditions of 
the individual audiences, not by the narrative and 
ideological features of the message or program, polysemy 
refers to the open nature of the textual structures of 
television and the productive modes of reception that such an 
ambiguity allows and demands (Fiske 1987, 15-16; see also 



3 This direct correspondence between social structure and textual 
polysemy is built upon a deterministic view. According to it, the 
position an individual or social group occupies in the social structure 
necessarily leads to a distinctive class consciousness; similarly, in 
spite of the dominant ideological representations that programs embody, 
in the process of reception texts necessarily and directly reflect this 
diversity of ideological positioning. This is the main assumption of 
Fiske' s notion of social relevance. This form of reductionism, however, 
is not exclusive to Fiske; it is a view common to other cultural studies 
scholars, for example Hebdige (1993, 367). 
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Turner 1990, 91) . 4 This is transparent in his idea of 
television's semiotic excess. 

In the model of semiotic excess "texts are seen to be 
loaded with an excess of meanings, leaking through the 
boundaries of any 'preferred' readings into the social 
formations of the readers, and thus producing a range of 
meanings and pleasures" (Turner 1990, 117) . Accordingly, for 
Fiske (1987, 58), television is characterized by excess. It 
is "meaning out of control, " an "overflowing semiosis" that 
brings social norms and ideological control to light in such 
a way that the arbitrariness of those social norms and the 
constructedness of common sense are made evident (Fiske 
1989b, 114-6) . 

Polysemy, then, evolves from a textual and semiotic 
category to a political means for redemptive cultural 
practices. Television's excess allows it to serve as the 
conveyor of dominant ideology and, simultaneously, to reveal 
the latter's arbitrariness and naturalness. Television 
becomes the conveyor of Benjamin's dialectical image, one 



4 Polysemy is also implied in the process of reactivation of the 
artwork that Benjamin foresaw, a process that rests very much in the 
particular context of reception rather than in the artwork's own 
narrative. Reproducibility makes available a multiplicity of copies, and 
those copies of the same piece cannot have a unitary meaning in the 
diverse contexts of reception. Drawing on Buck-Morss, McRobbie (1994b, 
113) suggests that Benjamin's notion of the "multiaccentuality of the 
sign" refers to the contradictory nature of commodities and the 
instability of the meaning of modern artifacts and cultural processes. 
From another perspective, Volosinov (1973, 20, 41) provided a strong 
foundation for a theory of polysemy, which he called multiaccentuality 
and conceived of as a core feature of language and culture. 
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that is simultaneously a representation and a critique of 
cultural artifacts and practices (Buck-Morss 1986, 108-9; and 
McRobbie 1994b, 107) . 

Furthermore, for Fiske, polysemy is not a feature of 
certain television texts in contrast to others that are less 
open, as more cautious accounts suggest (for example, Allen 
1992, 107). Due to a sort of semiotic reductionism in which 
textuality is an unmediated reflection of social conditions 
and polysemy is a result of the determination of viewers’ 
readings by the contexts of their everyday life (social 
relevance) , all television texts seem to be condemned to 
polysemy. For, according to Fiske, even the most realistic 
narratives cannot escape polysemy and reader creativity. 

Thus, for example, despite the claim to objectivity of news 
programs, their fragmentary and segmented nature fights 
against the narrative structure and "works to open up its 
meanings" (Fiske 1987, 144, 162, 305). 

Those undisciplined signifiers cannot be controlled 
because "the motor of polysemy is the diversity of social 
situations of the text's readers" (Fiske 1987, 144). As a 
text out of dominant control, the producerly one is a means 
for popular production, 

It exposes, however reluctantly, the vulnerabilities, 
limitations, and weaknesses of its preferred meanings; 
it contains, while attempting to repress them, voices 
that contradict the ones it prefers; it has loose ends 
that escape its control, its meanings exceed its own 
power to discipline them, its gaps are wide enough for 
whole new texts to be produced in them- -it is, in a very 
real sense, beyond its own control (Fiske 1989b, 104) . 
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